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THE PROGRESS OF ACCURACY IN PICTORIAL ART 

By Edward King. 

IVil/i original illitst rations bv Frederick IV. Freer. 




MEXICAN BURRO. 



The illustrator of to-day hardly realizes his immense 
advantages over those of the craft who were making a career 
twenty years ago. The marvellous progress in the art of 
illustrating is in large degree due to the multiplication of 
the facilities for seeing the world. 

I remember that Gustave Dore once spoke to me of his 
journey into Spain in search of sketches as if it had been a 
great feat of exploration. And very likely it was, before the Peninsula \vas seamed 
with railroads, and before swift steamships visited its principal ports every few 
days. But wh^it artist would consider a run through Spain, even including the 
remote Andalusian regions, or any out-of-the-way corner from Fontarabia to Cadiz, 
a thing worth more than mere mention in these electric days ? 

Dore doubtless underwent the same discomforts and took the same risks in his 
sketching tour in Spain that one might encounter if he strayed from the beaten 
track in Morocco or Tunis to-day. All the heretofore inaccessible corners of 
Europe have now been opened to the artist, and Africa and Asia have sullenly 
accorded to him the privilege which he was evidently disposed to assert unless it 
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were yielded : that of picturing their sensuous, infinitely 
varied, and richly colored life with all its harmonious and 
glittering accessories. 

America, too, has afforded a rich and singularly varied 
field which was but little known in the days of Dore's excur- 
sions. He longed, by the way, to journey to the '' Rock 
Mountains," as he called them ; and one of the keenest re- 
grets of his life was that he had never been able to study 

the North American Indian 
in his native wilds. 

The illustrator's field is 
indeed the world, and he 
ranges grandly up and down 
it, profiting at every turn by 
comparison of types, cos- a model. 

tumes, and architecture. 

The indefinable influence of cosmopolitanism 
breathes through the work of all our best illustra- 
tors ; it tempers their talent, governs and in- 
creases their surety of touch, and adds piquancy 
to their compositions. 

From the abundant opportunities for observa- 
tion furnished by easy globe-trotting comes also 
a breadth of treatment which was not so conspic- 
uous in the work of the artist twenty years ago. 
The literary flavor is more often perceived in illus- 
tration than of old ; sometimes the pictures tell 
the story better than the text which they are 
designed to illustrate. The artist is himself riper ; 
he takes nothing at second hand ; there is a posi- 
tiveness in his drawing which comes from knowl- 
edge, and lends an irresistible force — the force of sincerity. 

Have you not remarked that the painters of the eighteenth century rarely drew an 
animal correctly ? A lion was 
made very much like a horse, 
and an elephant was entirely out 
of gear. The a'rtists, who had 
travelled but little themselves, 
knew that they were drawing 
and painting for untravelled 
people, who would not be over 
critical. 

But in these days every boy 
is quick to discern the difference 
between the Asian and the Afri- 
can lion, and if a blunder in de- 
picting the king of beasts were 
made in an illustration he would dance of dryads. 
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Speedily point it out. The keen-eyed lad who has 
made the excursion around the Mediterranean has 
brought home with him the power to pick flaws in any 
incorrect work. But neither he nor his elders have 
much chance to quiz the illustrator whose fidelity to 
detail is absolute. 

The illustrators are the only realists ; literary men 
are slovens beside them. Emile Zola has been de- 
tected a score of times in errors of detail which it 
would horrify an artist to discover in his own 

sketches. And 





A STUDY HEAD. 



here we have 
George Moore 
— w ho has 
just been ac- 
claimed in 
London as the 
author of a triumph of so-called realism, *' Es- 
ther Waters" — confessing that he did not 
make any realistic studies at all for the book, 
but simply shaped the unconscious observa- 
tions which had been simmering in his mind 
for many years. 

My impression is that the stern sincerity 
and vigor and reality of the modern illustrator 
have been of untold value to the litei-ary man, 



in suggesting to him a system 
which he usually lacks, and in rec- 
ommending to him that tremen- 
dous attention to detail without 
which no great art is possible. 

Look at a figure painted by 
Edouard Detaille ; let us take, 
for instance; a German soldier. 
See how instinct with life it is ; 
how completely it is the man " in 
his habit as he lived ! " Then look 
at a description by Quatrelles or 
Halevy of a similar figure, and see 
if you do not think that the Avork 
of the literary man is modelled 
upon that of the painter. 
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I chanced to turn over the leaves, 
the other day, of some illustrated 
journals of the date of the great, wild, 
mad epoch of the Franco-German war 
of 1870 and the Commune of 1871. I 
found myself experiencing a certain 
shock at the inadequacy and lack of 
thoroughness of treatment of these 
pictures, some of which I had seen . , , . 

__^ made in the field, and most of which, during the cam- 

, ^''^ .;>'-_' '-'^^■'■--^ paigns, we thought vastly fine. 

The progress made by some of the same men 
who sketched in the batteries in front of Issy 
and on the bastions at the Porte Maillot in those 
days has been so great that to-day they are loath 
to recognize their old work. The beneficent 
fairy of sincerity has taught them many lessons, 
and given them the key to improvement. 

In the work of Mr. Frederick W. Freer, 
selections from whose sketches illustrate this 
article, the notes of sincerity and breadth are 
well struck. Both as painter and etcher he shows 
the effects of a w"ide experience, first in the 
^— ^:.^,,.,_^__ West, where he was 

/ ^ ■' : .0 born, then in the art 

centres of the Conti- 
nent. He owes royalty 
to Paris for the distinc- 
tion which marks his 
portraits of pretty wom- 
en. An associate of the National Academy since 1887, he ranks high in the able 
group of young artists from whom great things may be expected. 
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HAV WAGON NEAR MUNICH. 



